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Young Men and Young Women 

This fact sheet considers differences in behaviors and out- 
comes between young men and young women as they tran- 
sition to adulthood. It also considers whether differences 
between young men and young women are related to the 
fact that some women are caring for children. Using the Na- 
tional Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1997, the analysis com- 
pares adolescent risk behaviors and young adult outcomes 
for young men and women. Youth of all races and income 
levels are included and the analysis does not differentiate 
among them. All differences discussed below are signifi- 
cantly different at the 95 percent confidence level or above. 

■ Young men engage in more risk behaviors during ado- 
lescence (3.8 mean cumulative risks) than young women 
(2.7 mean cumulative risks). 1 Specifically, young men 
are more likely to initiate alcohol use at an early age and 
engage in criminal activities (i.e., join a gang, sell drugs, 
destroy property, steal, and carry a gun). 

■ Young men are more likely to have high school as their 
highest degree than young women (54 versus 48 per- 
cent) 2 and are less likely to obtain a degree from a four- 
year college (23 versus 30 percent). Young women are 
more likely than young men to be enrolled in school be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 23: 65 percent of young 
women were enrolled in school between the ages of 20 
and 23, on average, compared with 59 percent of males. 

■ A quarter of young men (25 percent) have been charged 
with an adult crime by age 24, compared with only 8 
percent of young women. 

■ Young men have consistently higher earnings than 
young women between ages 18 and 23, with an average 
difference of $3,768 in median annual earnings over five 
years (see Figure I). 3 

■ Young men are more likely to be employed at age 24 
than young women (81 percent versus 74 percent). 

■ Young men and women are equally likely to consistently 
connect to school and work between the ages of 18 and 
24. Young women, however, are more likely than young 



ABOUT THIS FACT SHEET 

This fact sheet was prepared by Erica H. 
Zielewski of the Urban Institute, under contract to 
ASPE, as part of a series on vulnerable youth 
and the transition to adulthood. The project ex- 
amined the role of different aspects of youth 
vulnerability and risk-taking behaviors on several 
outcomes for young adults. The data come from 
the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, 1997 
cohort. This survey, funded by the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, follows a sample of adoles- 
cents in 1997 into young adulthood with annual 
interviews that capture their education, employ- 
ment, family formation, and other behaviors. The 
analyses in this series use the subset of youth 
born in 1980-81, who were 15-17 years old 
when first interviewed in 1997. Outcomes are 
obtained by using the annual data through 2005 
when these young adults were 23-25 years old. 
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